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The results of many investigations have demonstrated that the systematic 
application of behavioral modification principles can be effective in bringing about 
behavior change in educational settings. However, most school-oriented practitioners 
do not have the time, facilities, or personnel to employ the necessary techniques. 
After a half day in-service training experience. 14 teachers volunteered to attend a 
short series of meetings to set up individual treatment programs. Examples of some 
of the programs are given, including method, data, and results. The behavior to be 
modified was mostly simple, so as to have a greater chance of success for the 
teacher. All teachers were able to note at least some change. It is felt operant 
techniques can be effective in bringing about student, as well as teacher behavior 
change. In-service training in this area could prove valuable in providing teachers with 
effective techniques for changing classroom behavior, and thus reducing the heavy 
load on school psychologists. The research reported herein was funded under Title 

III Elementary and Secondary Education Act. (Author/KJ) 
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The results of many investigations have trated^ that^the^sys temat^ 

application of behavior modification p 1 P For examp i e , Hart, Allen, 

about behavior ^ange in educational setti g ^ by manipulating its 

Buell, Harris and Wolf (1964) were aoi (1962) eliminated tantrum 

social consequences, and Zimmerman a teacher approval contingent upon 

behavior in a special class child by making^ teacher have shown tha t 

appropriate social behavior. ^®% i8ruptlve classroom behavior by applying 

it is possible to appreciab y an ^ Armstrong 1968; Madsen, Becker and 

operant principles (Thomas, Becker and Armstrn S> addition, other 

Thomas, 1968; Allen, Reynolds, H * r «' t £. "amount of time spent in 

investigations have center ed ar ° und *"^is Ba | r and Reynolds, 1967 ; Walker 
attending to a task (Allen, Henke, Harr , engaged in study behavior 

and Buckley, X ;? 68) > incre *“g? 'establishing cooperative social behavior 
(Hall, Lund and Jackson, 1968), estabiis ® .F Stoddard Harris and 

Hart, Reynolds Brawley, Harris and Baer «66 Buell, disadvantaged 
Baer, 1968), and the acquisition of speech in P 
children (Reynolds and Risley, 1968, Hart and kxsx y. 



It has been demonstrated that ^"““^“^•h^^cSJine^Slw-rrCohw 

principles to bring about c ^ a “ge XI > C^ei balder, Cohen, Daston, Breiter 

Breiter, Daston, Hirsch, and Leibowits , 1 L967, Walt der C , r , 1966) . 

and Hirsch, 1967 ; Welder, Breiter, Cohen ^ ’ B "” teachers to apply 

In addition, there has been some e“Pha s „ Panya n, Rabon and Broden, 1968; 

behavioral principles in the c , that the training programs carried 

Ward and Baker, 1868) ‘ S a °’d Ward and Baker (1968) were very effective, 

out by Hall, et.al,, ( relative ly sophisticated procedures, e.g., one or 
but employed a number of relati y v and som e electrically operated 

two in-room .observers to record behavi , d whenever and where 

signal lights. These procedures should be a out w have the 









behavioral principles. 



METHOD 



The idea for the present P r ° ] ® c ‘ “^ teachers of two schools during 
behavioral techniques was P resen b®^ this meeting a questionnaire was 

a half-day in-service meeting. following thi “«ing q ^ teachers 

sent to the teachers o ^e two schools to determi^ ^ sesslons devoted 
who would be interested in participati g 
to operant techniques. 
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The Teachers 



Of the forty teachers to whom the 
indicated interest in participating in 
the original fourteen could not participate in all of the training sessions 
because of year-end administrative duties. 



questionnaire was sent fourteen 
the training session. Three of 



The teachers represented grades kindergarten through grade four and 
ranged in experience from one to ten years. In addition to the regular 
class teachers, the group consisted of two teachers of the educable 
mentally retarded, one teacher of the trainable mentally retarded and one 
speech therapist. 



Procedure 

The writer requested and obtained permission to conduct the training 
program, at least in part, during the regular school day. The result was 
that the schools permitted the teachers to leave early one day a week so 
that the schools contributed 50% of the time and the teachers contributed 
50% of their time. 



Although more sessions would have been desirable, the total training 
program consisted of four - one and one-half hour sessions. The !, text" 
employed was L'CV'ing Ch.'ULd.JiO.vi (Patterson and Gullion, 1968). The book 

employs a programmed format and outlines the theory and application of 
social learning principles. 

With regard to course content, the first session was devoted to the 
methods of observing behavior per se , introduction of reinforcement principle 
and the importance of record keeping. In addition, the teachers were asked 
to choose a specific target behavior in a given child, which required modifi- 
cation. The group was then instructed in techniques which could be used for 
the observation and recording of behavior, with the goal of determining the 
frequency of the behavior in question before interventioi 
i.e., establishing a baseline. 



.on was instituted. 



The second session was devoted to a discussion of extinction, the 
reinforcement of incompatible behaviors, and intermittent reinforcement. 

The baseline data were examined and suggestions were made by the writer, 
as well as the group, as to what techniques might be employed to modify 
the target behaviors. 

Session three consisted of an examination of the treatment effects by 
comparing a week of baseline data with a week of intervention data. If 
the frequency of a target behavior was not changing in the desired direction, 
different procedures were discussed and decided upon. 



The 
effects , 
teachers 



final session was devoted to a re-examination of the treatment 
again, by referring to the data which had been gathered. The 
were then asked to complete a course evaluation questionnaire. 
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RESULTS 



The following are examples of the effects of the treatment programs 
instituted by the teachers, 

Figure I is a representation of the behavior graph of a second grade 
girl. The behavior to be modified consisted of the girl’s shouting out 
answers, making disturbing noises and inappropriate sounds. 
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Fig 



Days 

The frequency of inappropriate vocalization for a 
second grade girl. 



Prior to the institution of the treatment program the teacher seemed 
to be reinforcing this inappropriate behavior by attending to it. That is, 
the teacher would ask the girl to be quiet, reprimand her, etc., contingent 
upon the girl’s shouting out. The child was observed for the same one 
hour time period for each of the twenty days, and the treatment plan 
consisted of the following: 

1. Ignoring the girl’s inappropriate vocalizations, 2. Recognizing 
the girl and dispensing verbal approval contingent upon hand- 
raising, and 3. Dispensing verbal approval, on a periodic basis 
throughout the day , for quiet behavior • As can be seen from 
Figure I, the frequency of inappropriate vocalization was reduced 

to zero. 








Figure II represents the behavior graph of a ten year old trainable 
mentally retarded girl who manifested soiling behavior on a relatively 
consistent basis, with no evidence of an organic basis. Prior to treat- 
ment, each time the child soiled herself the child had to be washed and 
have a change of undergarments. In addition, the soiled undergarment had 
to be rinsed. 



BASELINE TREATMENT 




Days 

Fig. II Frequency of soiling, on a daily basis, in a trainable 
mentally retarded girl. 



The treatment plan consisted of placing the child on a fifteen minute 
fixed-interval schedule of reinforcement. That is. the teacher played with, 
praised, and hugged the child for each fifteen minute interval during which 
she remained unsoiled. During the second week of treatment the teacher moved 
to a variable-interval schedule of reinforcement with an average of thirty 
minutes. By the end of the in-service training program the teacher had 
succeeded in reducing the frequency of soiling from an average of seven 
times per day to one or zero times per day. 
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Figure III represents the frequency with which a seven year old 
educable mentally retarded child left her seat during group speech 
therapy sessions. The group consisted of five children and met for 
two half-hour sessions per week. Prior to treatment the therapist spent 
much of her time telling the child to remain in her seat and thus, in 
effect, much of the half-hour was lost. 



BASELINE TREATMENT 




12345678 



Number of thirty-minute speech sessions 



Fig. Ill The frequency of seat-leaving in an educable 

mentally retarded girl during thirty-minute 
speech therapy sessions. 



Treatment consisted of placing the child on a five minute variable- 
interval schedule of reinforcement, using jelly beans as reinforcers. 

The speech therapist used a kitchen timer and dispensed jelly beans 
contingent upon each interval during which the child remained seated. A 
portion of the five minute variable-interval schedule of reinforcement 
reads as follows: Thirty seconds, five minutes, thirty seconds, one 

minute, two minutes, thirty seconds, forty seconds, ten minutes, etc. 

The results of Figure III indicate that in spite of the short period of 
time the program was in effect (two half-hour sessions per week) the 
frequency of seat leaving behavior was reduced from an average of five 
times per thirty minute session to two times per thirty minute session. 
Toward the end of the training project the therapist decided to institute 
the treatment program with all five children and reported that "the 
general behavior of the other children in the class had been noticeably 
improved . " 
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RESULTS OF COURSE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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conclusion of the training program the teachers were asked to 
eighteen item questionnaire, with a multiple-choice format, 
concerning such areas as utilization of time, procedures employed by the 
instructor, course content, etc. The responses to some of the questions 
in terms of percentages, are worth noting. For instance, to the question, 
"Would you recommend this course to a fellow teacher?" 63.6% said, "yes, 
very highly," 27.3% said, "yes, as better than many others," 9.1% said, 
"perhaps," and 0% said they probably would not, or decidedly would not 
recommend the course. If another course were offered in the area of 
behavior modification, 45.5% of the teachers indicated they would 
"definitely" enroll and 54.5% indicated that they would "very likely" 
ei; - oil . In terms of the number of training sessions, 
teachers felt that more sessions would have been ap] 

that four sessions was sufficient. The teachers 
give; a subjective estimate of the amount of behavio: 
a result of their treatment efforts. In response t< 
saw a "great deal of change," 37.3 % observed a "not: 
saw "some change," 0% saw "no change," and 9% (N=l) 
the "opposite" direction, 

DISCUSSION 

Based on the data obtained from the behavior graphs and from the 
questionnaires it would appear that a short-term teacher training program 
in the classroom application of operant techniques can be effective in 
bringing about student, as well as teacher behavior change. Two points 
are worthy of note, however. The first is that the teachers involved in 
the training program were volunteers and as a result, probably had some 
motivation to implement treatment programs based on behavioral principles. 
Thus, it is certainly difficult to make generalizations from the present 
sample of teachers to nonvolunteer teachers. Secondly, the teachers were 
advised to concentrate on relatively simple behaviors, such as calling out 
inappropriately, seat-leaving, and hand-raising. It was recommended that 
the teachers not become involved in changing very complex behaviors for 
two reasons, one being the relatively short time which would be devoted 
to the training program. The second, and more important reason was that 
the instructor frankly wanted the teachers to be successful in their 
initial attempts at behavior modification. It was felt that if conditions 
could be arranged such that the teachers could be initially successful, 
this might provide some motivation for them to apply their knowledge of 
behavioral techniques to more complex situations. In addition, the 
behaviors on which the group concentrated were not totally irrelevant or 
unimportant. It would seem if such behaviors as hand-raising, calling out, 
and seat-leaving could be controlled that larger and more difficult problems 
could be prevented. 

The final aspect of the training program which is worthy of note 
concerns the effective utilization of professional time. Most psychologists 
employed by school districts are faced with a continuous backlog of referral! 
In addition, most would agree that this situation will persist if the 
individual or cl ini cally-or ien tied model of serv ice is not modified. It 
would appear that in-service training programs sililar to the present one 
could provide teachers with effective techniques for changing classroom 
behavior . 
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